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SOME USES OF NEQUE {NEC) IN LATIN. 

BY J. B. GREENOUGH. 

THERE are several uses of neque or nee in Latin in which the 
force of the connective seems entirely to vanish, leaving only 
the negative force of the ne. This phenomenon has been felt to be 
so surprising that Miiller (Sup. ad Fest. p. 387) endeavored to dis- 
tinguish two different words in this form, one of which was com- 
pounded with another particle than que. But it is an old maxim, 
causae non praeter necessitatem multiplicandae. So that if any 
reasonable theory can account for the usage, the supposition of two 
words confused in one form is to be excluded. 

A striking and suggestive example is found in Livy, I, 25, 10, qui 
nee proeul erat. While examining this passage, I was struck with 
the similarity of this use of nee to that of the English neither in some 
very common forms of expression. 

A familiar jibe on the multitude of volunteer officers in our late war 
ran : ' I met thirteen brigadiers in passing one block, and it wasn't 
much of a day for brigadiers either.' The word either is one of the 
comparative words like other, whether, etc., which must go in 
pairs either in form or at least in thought, and can evidently only be 
used when the two correlative or corresponding branches are of the 
same nature. An either . . . nor or a neither ... or is logi- 
cally impossible. It is clear therefore that in all cases where not 
. . . either or neither is used in the second branch, a negative 
must exist, or at least have once existed, concealed somewhere in the 
first one. This negative, however, is often quite difficult to formu- 
late. But its existence is made quite plain by a logical examination 
of the street boys' altercation, ' You're making faces at me ' — 'I aint 
neither ' — ' You be too.' Here the use of too in the last reply shows 
clearly that the neither implies another negative predicate preceding. 
This is then made affirmative and reasserted as such along with the 
expressed one by denying the negative of both. The ne in neither 
is of course only an illogical doubling. Another case, the easiest one 
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in which to discover the hidden negative implied by a neither, is where 
one person makes an affirmative statement, which is paralleled by a 
second with a negative statement of precisely the same significance, 
as : ' I am somewhat feeble to-day.' — ' I don't feel very strong either.' 
Here, although the first speaker makes an affirmative predication, yet 
it is turned in the mind of the second into an equivalent negative, 
and continued as such, so that the result is a pair of negatives ; 
' (then neither are you very strong) nor am I very strong.' A slightly 
more difficult case is presented in, ' I reached to the top of the car, 
and I am not a tall man either.' But here it is plain that though 
the first statement is affirmative in form, it is really negative in pur- 
port, so that it represents something like, ' Neither am I a tall man, 
nor was the car any higher than I.' The case of the brigadiers is 
somewhat more difficult to seize, for in this case it is not a negative 
which is to be expressed, but an affirmative ; i.e. that there were a 
great many brigadiers in general. But this is really not said at all, but 
left to inference. This is best seen by changing the whole to the 
affirmative form, ' I saw plenty of brigadiers, and it was a poor day for 
them too ' (hence there must be a great many about). The negative 
of all this would be, ' Neither was there any lack of them, nor was it 
a good day for them ' (hence they must be many) . And it is evident 
that the double statement begins in the first (affirmative) form, but is 
changed in the mind of the speaker himself to the second (negative), 
just as in the example ' I am somewhat feeble,' etc., the same change 
is made by the second speaker. In the case of the street-boys' 
altercation the statement negatived is more vague, but may be con- 
sidered as affecting the truthfulness of the first speaker, as, ' What 
you say is not true, nor was I making faces.' — ' Both what I say 
is true, and you were making faces.' Of course it is not maintained 
that all this is present to the mind of the speaker in these cases, but 
only that such is the origin of the expressions, and such their logical 
nature when examined. 

Now this same principle of the concealed negative naturally sug- 
gests itself as an explanation of these peculiar uses of nee in Latin. 
The Latin word is not so clearly a co-ordinating particle as the Eng- 
lish, because it lacks the original comparative meaning which the 
formative element in the particles either, neither, (repos) must have 
had. But the uses are parallel and will be found to fit in some 
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cases exactly. In many of the cases the proposition to which 
the nee is appended is obviously negative. The whole of the Livy 
passage is as follows : Priiis itaque quam alter qui nee procul aberat 
consequi posset et alterum Curiatium conficit (I, 25, 10). Here a 
negative is plainly implied in prius quam posset. The logical idea is, 
' The other could neither arrive in time, nor was he (as perhaps one 
might infer from that fact) far off.' The conclusion, not expressed, is 
that Horatius was very quick about despatching his antagonist. It is 
to be noticed that in many of the parallel cases in English the neither 
clause is in like manner used to contradict a supposed natural infer- 
ence from the first statement. As, for instance, in the case of the 
brigadiers one might infer that the day in question was a particularly 
favorable day, and in the case of the car, that the speaker was a tall 
man. It is the negativing of such inferences that gives its special 
force to the form of expression. A case very nearly like this is found 
in Plaut. Cist. IV, 2, 22 : 

Ille nunc laetus est . . . qui illam habet ; 

Quae neque ilia illi quidquam usuist ; mihi esse potest. 

The man is delighted who has it (the casket), a thing which isti't of any 
use to him either, and may be to me. 

Here the negative idea, which is only implied, is that the man's 
joy is unreasonable. The examples from the laws of the Twelve 
Tables are equally plain : 

Si intestato moritur cui suus heres nee escit adgnatus proximus 
familiam habeto, si adgnatus nee escit gentiles familiam habento 
(Wordsworth, p. 256). Here the negative force of intestato is 
obvious. ' If a man dies, not leaving a will, who hasn't any heir 
either (any more than a will), then, etc' ' If there isn't any next of 
kin either, then, etc' The second is : 

Sifuriosus escit (and so not capable of taking care of himself) 
adgnatum gentiliumque in eo pecuniaqm eius potestas esto . . . ast 
ei custos nee escit (i.e. if he is without a guardian of his kin as well as 
incapable) (Wordsworth, 257). 

In like manner might also be analyzed the phrase ' res nee mancipi.' 
The object intended by this phrase is a res (and so not without 
value), but not of the kind conveyed by the public and formal act ot 
mancipatio, neither worthless, that is, nor (on the other hand) of the 
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nature of realty. The compound negotium is probably not very 
different from nee procul, the case first referred to. One might say, 
aliquid feci quod nee facile erat with the same feeling as in nee procul. 
So quod nee otium (which wasn't an easy time either) might be used 
with hardly any difference in meaning. We may compare Theodore 
Woolsey's summary of Sir Henry Maine's view of the significance of 
the Roman division of property : " The most probable explanation is 
that these articles were especially honored which were first known to 
each community. Other articles were placed on a lower standing 
because the knowledge of their value did not exist until after the 
classification was made. The Romans in this spirit divided all 
property into res mancipi and res nee mancipi. ..." Introd. to 
Maine's Ancient Law, p. lii. See also Maine's Ancient Law, Chap. 
VIII (p. 269, Am. ed), where the subject is treated more in detail. 

The phrases nee opinans, nee opinus, are of the same kind as the 
preceding, but their composition is a little more transparent. A pas- 
sage in Bell. Alex. 63 (where we have neque), is as follows : 

Auxilia regis in id castellum Marcelli, quod proximum erat regis castris 
neque opinantibus omnibus . . . impetum fecerunt. 

And when all were unsuspecting too ; or when nobody was expecting 
it either. 

In Bell. Alex. 75, we have commotus neque opinans imparatusque, 
where the two connectives may be regarded as correlative. But in 
Bell. Afr. 66, equitibus praemissis neque opinantes insidiatores . . . 
concidit, the word cannot be supposed to be other than a mere nega- 
tive, as it became in the other words of this class. For another exam- 
ple, I may cite ipsum accipiter necopinum rapit, Phaedr. I, 9. (The 
sparrow) himself (while censuring the hare captured by the eagle) 
was carried off by the hawk, and when not expecting it either. He 
fared no better than the hare, and it was entirely unexpected too. 
It is well perhaps to compare ad ilium modum sublitum os esse mi 
hodie neque id perspicere quivi. 'And I didn't see through it either,' 
Plaut. Capt. 783 (IV, 2, 3). 

In regard to neglego, the analysis is not so easy. It may well have 
been an augural word, or have referred, like re-ligio, to divine mani- 
festations or religious matters. The expression deos neglegere is a 
common one, and seems more likely to have attached itself to the 
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original meaning of the word than to have been developed later. 
Hence we may imagine an expression like portento monitus est nee 
lexit. He was warned, and didn't regard it either. It is not neces- 
sary to suppose a preceding negative proposition, though I am inclined 
to think there was one, as in the other cases, like, ' He was neither 
without a warning, nor (as you would suppose from the fact that it 
was given) did he regard it.' Such an expression would naturally 
be shortened to 'portento monitus, neglexit,' and we have the word 
fully formed. 

The phrase nee recte dicere (loqui) is one of the most difficult. In 
view of the meaning of the expression, equivalent to maledicere, we 
may consider it a euphemistic way of saying something not agree- 
able to think of. We may compare such an expression as : ' The 
man spoke out, and not very gently either ; ' 'He expressed his 
views, and pretty forcibly too.' Under this view, dis nee recte dicis 
would have originally meant, ' You do not refrain from expressing 
your feelings towards the gods, and not in the way you should either.' 

The passages in which nee recte occurs are 

Asinaria, I, 3, 3 : 

Nee recte quae tu in nos dicis aurum atque argentum merumst. 

Asinaria, II, 4, 65 : 

Malo hercle iam magno tuo, nunc isti nee recte dicis : 

Bac chides, I, 2, n: 

Mali sunt homines qui bonis dicunt male. 
Tu dis nee recte dicis ; non aequom facis. 

Mostellaria, I, 3, 83 : 

Nee recte si illi dixeris iam ecastor vapulabis. 

Poenulus, III, 1, 13 : 

Si nee recte dicis nobis dives de summo loco, 
Divitem audacter solemus mactare infortunio. 

Pseudolus, IV, 6, 23 : 

Nam quanti refert ei nee recte dicere ? 

To these may be added Turpilius, 24 (Ribbeck, Sc. Po. Frag. II, 
p. 88): 

Nee recte dici mihi quae iam dudum audio. 
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A somewhat different use of nee is found in a passage in Livy, III, 
52, 9, admitting however a similar analysis : 

Ne nunc dulcedine semel capti ferant desiderium, cum praesertim nee 
nos temperemus imperiis. 

Much less will they now, etc., bear the loss, especially when we do not 
moderate our commands either (any more than they exercise patience). 

The formula found in Virg. Eel. 9, 6 (and perhaps also a similar 
one in Plin. Ep. II, 2, 3, cf. also Ciris 037 below), Quod nee vertat 
bene^ depends upon the same denial of a natural inference. Moeris 
complains of his master's having been turned out of his possessions 
by an intruder, and continues : 

Nunc victi tristes quoniam fors omnia versat, 

Hos illi — quod nee vertat bene — mittimus haedos. 

The natural inference from the fact of the sending is that the 
tribute went with a good will, and this inference is denied, whereby 
the contrast between the gift and the feeling is more strongly brought 
out. It is like, ' I subscribed ten dollars for foreign missions, and I 
don't like the commissioners either ' ; i.e. ' I neither on the one hand 
refused to subscribe, nor on the other (as one might suppose) do I 
like the managers.' 

Another difficult example is : 

Ille . . . 

Quem pater ipse deum sceptri donavit honore 

Cui Parcae tribuere nee ullo volnere laedi. Ciris, 268 seq. 

If this were stated without the relatives, we might well say in Eng- 
lish in poetry : : The father of the gods himself has set him on the 
throne, nor (by the decree of the Fates) can he be injured by any 
wound.' But the implied idea to which the nor in English corre- 
sponds is not easy to formulate. There are evidently two qualities of 
different kinds ascribed to the hero, — one official, and the other per- 
sonal. The first attribute is supreme power established by Jove him- 
self, which might imply that he has no superior politically but Jove, 
to which is added that he is personally invulnerable. If this is the 
true feeling of the passage, the nee would justify itself as nearly equiv- 
alent to the often-cited not . . . either. The form was undoubtedly 
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used for metrical reasons, but its use is justified by the considerations 
above set forth. 

In Eel. 3, 102 : 

Hi(j) certe neque amor causa est, vix ossibus haerent, 

the texts waver between hi and his, but in either case there is a force 
in the neque like not . . . either. If we read his, the mention of the 
word emphatically implies some disaster similar to the one mentioned 
in the preceding lines, so that a neque may be used precisely as it 
may be if we read hi, and make the neque clause parenthetical. 

The three cases, nee vertat (Virg. Eel. 9, 6), nee dii sinant (Plin. 
Ep. II, 2, 3), and nee sinit (Ciris 237), point perhaps to a religious 
usage with which we may compare the inexplicable case in Cato, 
R. R., CXLI, 4, siquid tibi neque satisf actum est. It is difficult to say, 
however, whether the plainer cases throw light on the less plain, or 
whether the latter casts some uncertainty on the former. 

Another usage which shows indications of its true character is that 
of neque dum instead of nondum. 

The following cases may be cited : 

Nihil de Saguntinis — necdum enim erant socii vestri. Liv. XXI, 18, 8. 

This case is best taken as representing neque enim in the usual for- 
mula, but we have also : 

Non incunabula haec tibi Caesar et rudimenta, cum puer admodum Par- 
thica lauro gloriam patris augeres nomenque Germanici iam turn mererere 
. . . ? Et necdum imperator, necdum dei filius eras. PI. Pan. 14. 

And you were not yet an emperor either. — 

and 

Non omnia eius modi ut is optime te laudasse videatur qui narraverit 
fidelissime? Quo fit ut prope in immensum diffundatur oratio mea et 
necdum de biennio loquor. PI. Pan. 56, 2. 

And I do not yet speak of the two years either. 

These cases agree with the English formula, and evidently have a 
force somewhat different from the usual nondum. 

The few but well-established cases of sed nee {neque) correspond 
pretty nearly to a use of either in English somewhat different from 
any I have cited, where the word is used in a corrective sense, as, 
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' It is a very cold day ; but (looking at the thermometer, say) not so 
very cold either, — only 21°.' This use resembles closely the street 
boys, ' I ain't neither,' and means, ' No, my statement was not cor- 
rect, nor is it a very cold day.' 

In an example from Cicero (in Fam. 1, 8, 3), sed has been stricken 
out by later editors, but there seems no good reason why it should 
not stand : 

Quae enim proposita fuerant nobis . . . ea sublata tota sunt (sed) nee 
mihi magis quam omnibus. 

Cicero first says he has been deprived of the aims of his life, and 
then says, ' but not I, either, more than everybody else,' with appar- 
ently the same force as that of the English corrective expression 
cited. In later writers the combination is freely allowed to stand, as 
in Quint. I, 5, 18 : 

Praeterea quae riunt spatio (i.e. licenses in quantity) extra carmen non 
deprehendas : sed nee in carmine vitia ducenda sunt. 

You can't detect them outside of verse; but then neither in verse are 
they to be considered as faulty. 

The employment of neque in the sense of not even is not uncommon 
in all periods of the language. In English it is to be noticed that 
not even gives an intimation that something else is also still more 
strongly negatived. Hence we may assume a suppressed negative 
branch vaguely thought of as preceding ; e.g. quia maior pars putati- 
onis per id tempus administratur quo vitis neque folium notabile gerit 
(Columella III, 21, 7) ; i.e. not even a noticeable leaf (to say nothing 
of fruit, about the quality of which the author is really speaking). 

. . . Nee nunc cum me vocat ultro 

Accedam, Hor. Sat. II, 3, 262. 

Not even now, i.e. not now either any more than before. 

Non quanto magis a te reprimebatur (gaudium) exarsimus? Non con- 
tumacia Caesar, sed ut in tua potestate est an gaudeamus, ita in quantum 
nee in nostra. Plin. Paneg. 73. 

Though it lies in your power to decide whether we shall rejoice (by giv- 
ing us occasion or not), but to decide to what degree is 7tot even in ours 
(much less in yours). 
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Here it is implied that Caesar cannot limit the degree of rejoicing 
after it is once started, and it is impossible even for themselves as 
well. 

An example in Ciris, 237 seq. seems to be of the same kind : 

Hei mihi ne furor ille tuos invaserit artus 
Ille Arabae Myrrhae quondam qui cepit ocellos 
Ut scelere infando (quod nee sinit Adrastea) 
Laedere utrumque uno studeas errore parentem 

Here the nurse Cyme suspects an incestuous passion like that of 
Myrrha on the part of her charge, a crime, she says, which not even 
the goddess, whose mission is to humble the proud (to execute the 
<t>06vos 6eS>v), permits (or would, or may, as we read sinit or sinaf). 
In carrying out her mission, she might, as often had happened, lead 
on the unfortunate to the commission of crime, as in the tragedies, 
but this crime even she does not allow. 
So again in the following : 

Haec mihi sola excusatio vera; ceterae falsae videbuntur. Non sum 
auditurus ' non eram Romae ' vel ' occupatior eram.' Mud enim nee di 
sinant ut 'infirmior.' PI. Efi. II, 2, 3. 

Here Pliny excludes one kind of excuses which he himself will not 
admit, and continues '(I mention these excuses), for I pray that even 
the gods may not permit the other excuse,' implying that he himself 
would not permit it (of course if it were in his power to prevent 
sickness) . 

Thus far I have treated of cases in which the force of the connec- 
tive was still felt, and consequently its meaning can be traced in the 
connection in which the word is used. But there are some cases in 
which nee has become either wholly or partially compounded with 
some word which, so far as appears on the surface, it simply serves to 
negative. In these of course we can hardly expect to trace with 
certainty the development of the usage. But the obvious analysis of 
those I have already given makes it extremely probable that in these 
also originally nee had the same force. The earliest use of one of 
these appears in Festus (M. 162) from the Twelve Tables: 'Si 
adoratfurto, quod nee manifestum erit. y It seems impossible that 
this should differ from ' nee procul ' and ' neque usui ' first above 
cited, except that we have no direct means of showing that a negative 
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precedes. We must here depend upon theory. But if the cases are 
borne in mind in which the «i?<r-clause denies an inference which one 
might draw from the preceding, as in qui nee procul, it seems possible 
to arrive at an analysis, and formulate a negative proposition. The 
complaint is made for a theft, which is not (as you might perhaps 
naturally suppose from the fact that it is z.furtum at all) one directly 
proved either. The whole double proposition would be : One sues 
for what is neither an action not punishable by law nor, on the other 
hand, a theft caught in the act (perhaps originally the only kind that 
was punished) . It is to be noticed that ancient criminal law did not, 
like English law, presume a man to be innocent till proved to be 
guilty (cf. the proceedings in the provocatid) , so that the mention of 
furtum leads to the inference that the case is one proved by direct 
evidence ; otherwise there would be no crime. And it is this infer- 
ence that is negatived by the nee. We may compare here for the 
ancient mode of thought Maine's Ancient Law, Chap. X, p. 365, 1st 
Am. ed. : 

" Ancient law furnishes other proofs that the earliest administrators 
of justice simulated the probable acts of persons engaged in a private 
quarrel. In settling the damages to be awarded, they took as their 
guide the measure of vengeance likely to be exacted by an aggrieved 
person under the circumstances of the case. This is the true 
explanation of the very different penalties imposed by ancient law on 
offenders caught in the act, or soon after it, and on offenders detected 
after considerable delay. Some strange exemplifications of this 
peculiarity are supplied by the old Roman law of theft. . . . The 
ancient lawgiver doubtless considered that the injured proprietor, if 
left to himself, would inflict a very different punishment when his 
blood was hot from that with which he would be satisfied when the 
thief was detected after a considerable interval; and to this calcula- 
tion the legal scale of penalties was adjusted. The principle is pre- 
cisely the same as that followed in the Anglo-Saxon and other 
Germanic codes, where they suffer a thief chased down and caught 
with the booty to be hanged or decapitated on the spot, while they 
exact the full penalties of homicide from anybody who kills him 
after the pursuit is intermitted." Cf. nee mancipi above. 

Comparing this view with the similar division of property, we may 
naturally suppose that originally the only furtutn was that which was 
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afterwards distinguished as manifestum, and that the distinction arose 
with the necessity of recognizing another kind also. The develop- 
ment of the idea might be: 'This is a. fur turn, but then it isn't 
manifestum as zfurtum naturally would be,' giving us a process of 
thought like that in some of the other cases. Compare the similar 
English law in cases of adultery. 

The form negritu given by Festus as equivalent to aegritudo, has 
no context from which we can get any analysis, but it is doubtless of 
the same kind as the others, coming nearest to nee recte. It is said 
by Festus to be an augural word, and this has a certain agreement 
with some of the other uses. 

A use in two old religious formulae given by Cato seems to defy 
analysis (examples below). It is, so far as I can see, impossible 
to frame any rendering in which an either or a nor should be nat- 
ural in English. It is possible, however, to make a form with but 
not. ' If these sacrifices have been made (implied in Mis), but any- 
thing therein has not been properly performed, then, etc' This is 
not quite satisfactory, but we can hardly suppose when this example 
is compared with the others that neque was originally felt merely as 
non. The formula must be very old, and something may well have 
been lost, or the true nature of the whole expression may not be evi- 
dent to us. 

Si minus in omnis litabit sic verba concipito : Mars pater siquid tibi in 
illis suovetaurilibus lactentibus neque satisfactum est te hisce suovitaurili- 
bus piaculo. 

Si de uno duobusve dubitavit sic verba concipito ; Mars pater quod tibi 
illoc porco neque satisfactum est te hoc porco piaculo. Cat. R. R. CXLI, 4. 

There remains one passage in Most. Ill, 1,31. The slave Tranio 
seeing discovery of one of his tricks imminent, is much agitated, 
and moves off. His master says, Quo te agis ? Tranio replies, 
Nee quoquam abeo. This seems at first sight a mere 'I am not 
going away anywhere.' But if the situation is carefully considered, it 
is seen to mean, ' Why ! I'm not going off. You're mistaken. You 
misinterpret my action.' This is somewhat analogous to the street- 
boys' ' I aint neither,' which, as we have seen, implies a contradiction 
of an unexpressed statement. So that here also the nee is not a mere 
negative, but a connective as well. The use of nee in the form necne 
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in double questions seems to belong under the same head. Thus : 
Quacsivit utrum viveret pater, necne ; i.e. whether his father was 
alive, or whether that was not true, and he wasn't alive either (in 
fact) . With this also may be compared the street-boys' altercation 
given above. 

There are several examples in Cicero de Legibus like those in the 
Twelve Tables, but as they are consciously imitated from old laws, 
we need not trouble ourselves with them. 

A use of nee is common from Cicero on, which is well established, 
and may throw some light on the other usages, inasmuch as it corre- 
sponds pretty closely to the same English neither. 

Examples are : 

Quo mortuo, nee ita multo post, in Galliam proficiscitur. Cic. pro 
Quinct. 4, 15. 

And not very long after either. 

De Quinto frater nuntii nobis tristes nee varii venerant. Ad Att. 3, 17. 
Melancholy, and with no variation either (and all alike too). 

The extreme antiquity of these uses is shown by the fact that they 
are common also to Oscan and Umbrian. In both these languages, 
the forms nep neip are found in the sense of ne and non precisely as 
neque or nee js used in Latin. But they are also used in the other 
senses of neque {neither, nor, and not). 

In Umbrian they are the only negatives thus far found. In Oscan 
they share the field with nei, ne. These dialectic forms show that 
the c stands for qu and not for ce, as has sometimes been supposed. 
They do not necessarily perhaps prove that nee may not stand for 
nequi, but they make it extremely unlikely, on account of the general 
preservation of long vowels in these languages as well as in Latin. 
It seems almost impossible, both from its form and its meaning, that 
nee should be anything else than a shortened neque, and neip any- 
thing but a shortened neipe (cf. quippe). 

The antiquity of the construction does not militate against the 
view herein expressed ; it only moves the process set forth a few 
centuries farther back, and puts the formation of such expressions as 
nee manifestum and nee mancipi into a more primitive civilization, 
such as would be expected to produce them. 
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The following are illustrations of the use of nep (neip) in Oscan : 

Eisel terei nep Abellanos nep Novlanos pidum tribarakattins (in eo terri- 
torio neque Abellani neque Nolani quidquam aedificaverint.) Zvetaieff, 
No. 136, 45. 

Svai neip dadid lamatir (si nee reddit veneat (?) ). Ibid. 129, 4. 

Neip mais pomtis actud (neve magis quinquies agito). Ibid. 231, 15. 

Neip putiiad (ne possit). Ibid. 129, 6. 

The antiquity of the merely negative usage of nee and its occur- 
rence in religious and legal phraseology might naturally lead one to 
agree with Sinnius Capito (as quoted in Festus, M. 162) : Cum si 
diligentius inspiciatur, ut facit Sinnius Capito, intellegi possit earn 
{nee) positum ab antiquis pro non, ut in XII est (with examples). 
The one example that gives no clue to its origin is of the very oldest. 
And the analysis of some of the other old ones is of course only 
conjectural. 

But, on the other hand, the uses appear in so many forms, and 
crop out at so many periods of the language, that it seems impossible 
that they should be merely a survival of an ancient use. Then again, 
many of the uses are capable of a natural analysis, and in very few of 
them is nee exactly equivalent to non. In almost all there is a 
suggestion of a something besides the mere negative, as has been 
illustrated in the treatment of the examples. The word neque, at any 
rate, could never in Latin have meant originally anything but and not, 
whatever it came to mean later ; and the old case from Cato gives 
neque. Both forms, as we have seen, continued to contain a nega- 
tive and a connective throughout the existence of the Latin language. 
If it had meant anything different from this to Livy or Virgil, how 
should it happen that they did not use it oftener? The most prob- 
able supposition is that in all the accidental cases, and in many of 
the stereotyped ones, it was used to express a shade of meaning 
something like the English neither, and that it was felt to express 
that shade. It is also probable that this shade of meaning (not 
merely the word) passed out of literary use, except in the stereotyped 
expressions, and that in these the meaning was hardly, and often not 
at all, felt, although originally present. But the meaning continued 
in popular use like the street-boys' ' neither,' and occasionally came 
to the surface in various authors and various forms of expression, as 
we have seen. 



